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The name of Dr. Paul Carus, an American writer 
who has done much to popularize the best teaching of 
Buddhism, is not unknown to the English public. 
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tion is a modest little brochure, very picturesquely illus¬ 
trated by a Japanese artist, called Nirvana , a Story of 
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Company; London, Kegan Paul Sc Co.). * * * This little 
book deserves translation into the languages of all 
countries where Buddhism is either believed in or stud¬ 
ied, for it works on the lines laid down by theLPali 
originals, to which (with commendable clearness of 
reference) it owns its inspiration. In several places the 
literary form of the Sutras is reproduced in a graceful 
manner, e. g ., where the writer gathers up the teaching 
of his chapters in concluding verses. The book may 
be read with ease and satisfaction by any thoughtful 
English reader, and we hope that many will be attracted 
by it to the study of the standard works cited in the 
notes, and to other literature of the kind.— The Athe¬ 
naeum, — London , Aug. 1st , ipOJ. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 

“All are needed by each one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone.” 

— Emerson. 

S OON after the first appearance of Karma in the 
columns of The Open Court, several applications 
to translate the story were received, and the requests 
granted. Some of these translations have appeared, 
others may still be expected. A few translations were 
made without the author’s knowledge. A German 
edition was published by the Open Court Publishing 
Co. Altogether one Japanese, one Urdu, three Ger¬ 
man, and two French renderings are at present in 
the author’s possession. It is possible that the story 
also exists in Icelandic , 1 Tamil, Singhalese, and Siam¬ 
ese versions. A Hungarian edition is in preparation. 

A Russian translation was made by Count Lea 
Tolstoy, who recommends the story to his countrymen 
and sums up his opinion as follows: 

“ This tale has greatly pleased me both by its artlessness and 
its profundity/ The truth, much slurred in these days, that evil 

lAn Icelandic translation has been made by the Rev. Matthias Jochum- 
son of Akureyri, Iceland, and must have appeared in the Icelandic periodical 
of which he is editor, but we do not know whether it has appeared in book- 
form. 
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can be avoided and good achieved by personal effort only and that 
there exists no other means of attaining this end, has here been 
shown forth with striking clearness. The explanation is felicitous 
!■ in that it proves that individual happiness is never genuine save 
| when it is bound up with the happiness of all our fellows. From 
§ the very moment when the brigand on escaping from Hell thought 
only of his own happiness, his happiness ceased and he fell back 
again into his former doom. 

4 “ This Buddhistic tale seems to shed light on a new side of 

| the two fundamental truths revealed by Christianity : that life 
I exists only in the renunciation of one’s personality—‘ he that loseth 
1 his life shall find it’ (Matt. x. 39), and, that the good of men is 
I only in their union with God, and through God with one another 
—‘As thou art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us ’ (John xvii. 21). 

“I have read this tale to children and they liked it. And 
amongst grown-up people its reading always gave rise to conversa¬ 
tion abcut the gravest problems of life. And, to my mind, this is 
the very best recommendation.” 

From the Russian the story Karma was translated, 
together with several other sketches, by E. Halp6rine- 
Kaminsky, under the title Imitations , and the work 
was published under Tolstoy’s name at Paris by the 
Society editions littdraires et artistiquesl 

Either from Tolstoy’s Russian version or from the 
French translation, an abbreviated German transla¬ 
tion was made by an author who signs himself “y,” 
and this appeared in the Berliner Evangelisches Sonn- 
tagsblatt , May 2, 1897 (No. 18, pp. 140-141), Here, 
too, the story goes under Tolstoy’s name. 


ILibrairie Paul Ollendorff, 50, Chaussee d’Antin, igoo. 
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While the evangelical Sunday paper reproduces 
Karma as a story that inculcates Christian principles, 
the late Professor Ludwig Buchner, famous as the 
author of the leading materialistic work, Force and\ 
Matter (Kraft und St off) 9 translated Kai'ina from the 
English under the impression that he had before him 
some mysterious ancient Buddhist document, for he 
calls it “an Indian tale from the English of the P. 
C.” Apparently he mistook the signature P. C., over 
which the story first appeared, for an abbreviated 
title of some forgotten Pali Codex or Pundit Collec¬ 
tion, and at any rate a Pagan Curiosity. It appeared 
in Et his die Kultur , the organ of the German Ethical 
Societies, Berlin, June i and 8, 1895 (Vol. III., Nos. 
22 and 23). 

Having appeared under Tolstoy’s name in French 
and in German, the story continued in its further mi¬ 
grations to sail under the famous Russian author’s 
name. An enterprising American periodical entitled 
The International Magazme published an English 
translation in Chicago, and it is curious that the office 
of this journal was in the very same block with that 

of The Open Court Publishing Company. So the j 

■ J 

story had completed its rounds through Russia, Ger- ]j 
many, and France, and had returned to its home in« 
the far West. 

Since the story had gained currency under Tol¬ 
stoy’s name, the author (having previously had corre¬ 
spondence with him) wrote to Posnia, and Tolstoy 
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replied expressing his regret at the misunderstanding 
saying of Karma: 

“ It was only through your letter that I learned it had been 
rcirculated under my name, and I deeply regret, not only that such 
a falsehood was allowed to pass unchallenged, but also the fact 
that it really was a falsehood, for I should be very happy were I 
the author of this tale. It is one of the best products of national 
wisdom and ought to be bequeathed to all mankind, like the Odys¬ 
sey, the History of Joseph, and Shakyamuni.” 

Karma appeared first in book form in Japan, where 
The Open Court Publishing Company brought out at 
Hasegawa’s three successive editions on cr£pe paper, 
illustrated in colors by Kwason Suzuki. In the pres¬ 
ent edition the Japanese illustrations, which were re¬ 
touched by Eduard Biedermann, are reproduced in 
black Snd white, and we hope that the artistic garb 
will do much to make the little tale attractive. 

The Open-Court Publishing Co. 




DEV ALA’S RICE-CART. 


L ONG, long ago in the days of early Bud- 
dhism, India was in a most prosperous 
condition. The Aryan inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try were highly civilised, and the great cities 
were centres of industry, commerce, and learn¬ 
ing. 

It was in those olden times that Pandu, a 
wealthy jeweller of the Brahman caste, trav¬ 
elled in a carriage to Baranasi, which is now 
called Benares. He was bent on some lucra¬ 
tive banking business, and a slave who at¬ 
tended to the horses accompanied him. 

The jeweller was apparently in a hurry to 
reach his destination, and as the day was ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant, since a heavy thunder¬ 
storm had cooled the atmosphere, the horses 
sped along rapidly. 

While proceeding on their journey the trav¬ 
ellers overtook a samana, as the Buddhist 
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monks were called, and the jeweller observing 
the venerable appearance of the holy man, 
thought to himself: “This samana looks 
noble and saintly. Companionship with good 
men brings luck; should he also be going to 
Baranasi, I will invite him to ride with me in 
1113’ carriage.” 

Having saluted the samana the jeweller ex¬ 
plained whither he was driving and at what 
inn he intended to stay in Baranasi. Learn¬ 
ing that the-samana, whose name was Narada., 
also was travelling to Baranasi, he asked him 
to accept a seat in his carriage. “I am 
obliged to 3-011 for your kindness,” said the 
samana to the Brahman, “for I am quite 
worn out by the long j ourney. As I have no 
possessions in this world, I cannot repay you 
in money; but it may happen that I can re¬ 
ward you with some spiritual treasure out of 
the wealth of the information I have received 
while following Shakyamuni, the Blessed 
One, the Great Buddha, the Teacher of gods 
and men.” 

They travelled together in the carriage and 
Pandu listened with pleasure to the instruc- 
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tive discourse of Narada. After about an 
hour’s journey, they arrived at a place where 
the road had been rendered almost impassable 



by a washout caused by the recent rain, and a 
farmer’s cart heavily laden with rice pre¬ 
vented further progress. The loss of a linch- 
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pin had caused one of the wheels to come off, 
and Devala, the owner of the cart, was busily 
engaged in repairing the damage. He, too, 
was on his wajr to Baranasi to sell his rice, 
and was anxious to reach the city before the 
dawn of the next morning. If he was delayed 
a day or two longer, the rice merchants might 
have left town or bought all the stock they 
needed. 

When the jeweller saw that he could not 
proceed on his way unless the farmer’s cart 
was removed, he began to grow angry and or¬ 
dered^ Mahaduta, his slave, to push the cart 
aside, so that his carriage could pass by. The 
farmer remonstrated because, being so near 
the slope of the road, it would jeopardise his 
cargo; but the Brahman would not listen to 
the farmer and bade his servant overturn the 
rice-cart and push it aside. Mahaduta, an un¬ 
usually strong man, who seemed to take de¬ 
light in the injury of others, obeyed before 
the samana could interfere. The rice was 
thrown on the wayside, and the farmer’s 
plight was worse than before. 

The poor farmer began to scold, but when 
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the big, burly Mahaduta raised bis fist threat¬ 
eningly, he ceased his remonstrances and 
only growled his curses in a low undertone. 

When Pandu was about to continue his * 
journey the samana jumped out of the carriage 
and said: “ Excuse me, sir, for leaving you 
here. I am under obligations for your kind¬ 
ness in giving me an hour’s ride in your car¬ 
riage. I was tired when you picked me up on 
the road, but now, thanks to your courtesy, I 
am rested, and recognising in this farmer an 
incarnation of one of your ancestors, I cannot 
repay your kindness better than by assisting 
him in his troubles.” 

The Brahman jeweller looked at the samana 
in amazement: “That farmer, you say, is an 
incarnation of one of my ancestors? That is 
impossible! ’ ’ 

“I know,” replied the samana, “that you 
are not aware of the numerous important re¬ 
lations which tie your fate to that of the 
farmer; but sometimes the smartest men are 
spiritually blind. So I regret that you harm 
your own interests, and I shall try to protect 
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you against the wounds which you are about 
to inflict upon yourself.” 

The wealthy merchant was not accustomed 
to being reprimanded, and feeling that the 
words of the samana, although uttered with 
great kindness, contained a stinging re¬ 
proach, bade his servant drive on without 
further delay. 



THE JEWELLER’S PURSE. 


T he samana saluted Devala, the farmer, 
and began to belp him repair liis cart 
and load up the rice, part of which had been 
thrown out. The work proceeded quickly and 
Devala thought: “This samana must be a 
holy man; invisible devas 1 seem to assist 
him. I will ask him how I deserved ill treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the proud Brahman.” 
And he said: “Venerable sir, can you tell 
me why I suffer an injustice from a man to 
whom I have never done any harm ? ’ ’ 

And the samana said: “My dear friend, 
you do not suffer an injustice, but only re¬ 
ceive in your present state of existence the 
same treatment which you visited upon the 
jeweller in a former life. Y ou r eap what you 
hrive sown, and your fate is the product of 
yo ur d eeds. Your very existence, such as 
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it is now, is but the Karma of your past 
lives.” 

‘‘ What is my Karma?” asked the farmer. 
r “A man’s Karma,” replied the samana, 
‘ ‘ consists of all the deeds both good and evil 



that he has done in his present and in any 
prior existence. Your life is a system of 
many activities which have originated in the 
natural process of evolution, and have been 
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transferred from generation to generation. 
The entire being of every one of ns is an ac¬ 
cumulation of inherited functions which are 

.—-.■■. .. fl 

modified by new experiences and deeds. Thus 
we are what we have done. Our ‘Karma’ 
constitutes onr nature. We are our own cre¬ 
ators.” 

“That maybe as yon say,” rejoined D£- 
vala, “but what have I to do with that over¬ 
bearing Brahman? ” 

The samana replied: “You are in char¬ 
acter quite similar to the Brahman, and the 
Karma that has shaped your destiny differs 
but little from his. If I am not mistaken in 
reading your thoughts, I should say that you 
would, even to-day, have done the same unto 
the jeweller if he had been in your place, and 
if you had such a strong slave at your com¬ 
mand as he has, able to deal with you at his 
pleasure.” 

The farmer confessed, that if he had had 
the power, he would have felt little compunc¬ 
tion in treating another man, who had hap- 
pened to impede his way, as he had been 
treated by the Brahman, but thinking of the 
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retribution attendant upon unkind deeds, be 
resolved to be in tbe future more considerate 
.with his fellow-beings. 

The rice was loaded and together they pur¬ 
sued their journey to Baranasi, when sud¬ 



denly the horse jumped aside. “A snake, a 
snake! ’ ’ shouted the farmer; but the samana 
looked closely at the object at which the horse 
shuddered, jumped out of the cart, and saw 
: that it was a purse full of gold, and the idea 
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struck him : 11 This money can belong to no 
one but the wealthy jeweller.” 

Narada took the purse and found that it 

9 

contained a goodly sum of gold pieces. Then 
he said to the farmer; “Now is the time for 
you to teach the proud jeweller a lesson, and 
it will redound to your well-being both in this 
and in future lives. No revenge is sweeter 
than the requital of hatred with deeds of good 
will. 2 I will give you this purse, and when 
you come to Baranasi drive up to the inn 
which I shall point out to you ; ask for Pandu, 
the Brahman, and deliver to him his,gold. 
He will excuse himself for the rudeness with 
which he treated you, but tell him that you 
have forgiven him and wish him success in 
all his undertakings. For, let me tell you,| 
the more successful he is, the better you wills 
prosper; your fate depends in many respects! 
upon his fate. Should the jeweller demands 
any explanation, send him to the vihara 3 
where he will find me ready to assist him with 
advice in case he may feel the need of it.” 




BUSINESS in BENARES. 


T O corner the market of the necessities of 
life' is not a modern invention. The 
Old Testament contains the story of Joseph, 
the poor Hebrew youth who became minister 
of state, and succeeded with unscrupulous but 
clever business tricks in cornering the wheat 
market, so as to force the starved people to 
sell all their property, their privileges, and 
even their lives, to Pharaoh. And we read in 
the Jataka Tales 4 that one of the royal treas¬ 
urers of Kasi, which is the old name of Bara- 
nasi, made his first great success in life by 
cornering the grass market of the metropolis 
on the day of the arrival of a horse dealer 
with five hundred horses. 

When Pandu the jeweller arrived at Bara- 
nasi it so happened that a bold speculator had 
brought about a corner in rice, and Mallika, 
a rich banker and a business friend of Pandu, 
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was in great distress. On meeting the jewel¬ 
ler he said: “I am a ruined man and can do 
no business with you unless I can buy a cart 
of the best rice for the king’s table. I have a 
rival banker in Baranasi who, learning that I 
had made a contract with the royal treasurer 
to deliver the rice to-morrow morning, and 
being desirous to bring about my destruction, 
has bought up all the rice in Baranasi. The 
royal treasurer must have received a bribe, 
for he will not release me from my contract, 
and to-morrow I shall be a ruined man unless 
Krishna 5 will send an angel from heayen t6 
help me.” 

While Mallika was still lamenting the pov¬ 
erty to which his rival would reduce him, 
Pandu missed his purse. Searching his car¬ 
riage without being able to find it, he sus¬ 
pected his slave Mahaduta; and calling the 
police, accused him of theft, and had him 
bound and cruelly tortured to extort a con¬ 
fession. 

The slave in his agonies cried: “I am in¬ 
nocent, let me go, for I cannot stand this 
pain; I am quite innocent, at least of this 
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crime, and suffer now for other sins. Oh, 
that I could beg the farmer’s pardon whom, 
for the sake of my master, I wronged without 
'any cause! This torture, I believe, is a pun¬ 
ishment for my rudeness.” 



While the officer was still applying the lash 
to the back of the slave, the farmer arrived at 
the inn and, to the great astonishment of all 
concerned, delivered the purse. The slave 
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was at once released from the hands of his 
torturer. But being dissatisfied with his mas¬ 
ter, he seci'etly left and joined a band of rob- 
bers in the mountains, who made him their 
chief on account of his great strength and 
courage. 

When Mallika heard that the farmer had 
the best rice to sell, fit for delivery to the 
royal table, he at once bought the whole cart¬ 
load for treble the price that the farmer had 
ever received. Pandu, however, glad at heart 
to have his money restored, rewarded ,the 
honest finder, and hastened at once tp the 
vihara to receive further explanation from; 
Narada, the samana. 

Nara da s aid: “I might give you an expla¬ 
nation, but knowing that you are unable to 
understand a spiritual truth, I prefer to re¬ 
main silent. Yet I shall give you some ad¬ 
vice : Treat every man whom you meet as 
your own self; serve him as you would de¬ 
mand to be served yourself; for our Karma 
travels; it walks apace though, and the jour¬ 
ney is often long. But be it good or evil, 
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finally it will come home to us. Therefore it 
is said: 

‘Slowly but surely deeds 
Home to the doer creep. 

Of kindness sow thy seeds, 

And bliss as harvest reap.’” • 

“Give me, O samana, the explanation,” 
said the jeweller, “and I shall thereby be 
better able to follow your advice.” 

The samana said: “Listen then, I will 
give you the k e y to the mystery. If you do 
not understand it, have faith in what I say. 
Self js an illusion, and he whose mind is bent 
upon following self, follows a will-o’-the-wisp 
which leads him into the quagmire of sin. 
The illusion of self is like dust in your eye 
that blinds your sight and prevents you from 
recognising the close relations that obtain be¬ 
tween yourself and your fellows, which are 
even closer than the relations that obtain 
among the various organs of your body. You 
must learn to trace the identity of your self 
in,the semis of other beings. Ignorance is the 
source of sin. There are few who know the 
truth. Let this motto be your talisman: 
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: ‘ Who injureth others 
Himself hurteth sore; 

' Who others assisteth 
Himself helpeth more. 

- Let th’ illusion of self 

From your mind disappear, 

' And you’ll find the way sure ; 

>< The path will be clear.’ 

“To him whose vision is dimmed by the 
dust of the world, the spiritual life appears to 
be cut up into innumerable selves. Thus he 
will be puzzled in many ways concerning »the 
nature of rebirth, and will be incapable qf un¬ 
derstanding the import of an all-comprehen¬ 
sive loving-kindness toward all living be¬ 
ings.” 

The jeweller replied: “Your words, O ven¬ 
erable sir, have a deep significance and I shall 
bear them in mind. I extended a small kind¬ 
ness which caused me no expense whatever, 
to a poor samana on my way to Baranasi, and 
lo! how propitious has been the result! I 
am deeply in your debt, for without you I 
should not only have lost my purse, but would 
have been prevented from doing business in 
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Baranasi which greatly increases my wealth, 
while if it had been left undone it might have 
reduced me to a state of wretched poverty. In 
addition, your thoughtfulness and the arrival 
of the farmer’s rice-cart preserved the pros¬ 
perity of my friend Mallika, the banker. If 
all men saw the truth of your maxims, how 
much better the world would be! Bvils would 
be lessened, and public welfare enhanced.” 

The sarnana replied: “Among all the reli¬ 
gions there is none like that of the Buddha. 
It is glorious in the beginning, glorious in the 
middle, and glorious in the end. It is glori¬ 
ous in. the letter and glorious in the spirit. 6 It 
is the religion of loving-kindness that rids 
man of the narrowness of egotism and elevates 
him above his petty self to the bliss of en¬ 
lightenment which manifests itself in right¬ 
eousness.” 

Pandu nodded assent and said: “ As I am 
anxious to let the truth of the Buddha be un¬ 
derstood, I shall found a vihara at my native 
place, Kaushambi, and invite you to visit me, 
so that I may dedicate the place to the brother¬ 
hood of Buddha’s disciples.” 




AMONG THE ROBBERS. 


Y EARS passed on and Pandn’s vihara at 
Kaushambi became a place in which 
wise samanas used to stay and it was re¬ 
nowned as a centre of enlightenment for the 
people of the town. 

At that time the king of a neighboring 
country had heard of the beauty of Pandu’s 
jewelry, and he sent his treasurer to order a 
royal diadem to be wrought in pure gold and 
set with the most precious stones of India. 
Pandu gladly accepted the order and executed 
a crown of the most exquisite design. When 
he had finished the work, he started for the 
residence of the king, and as he expected to 
transact other profitable business, took with 
him a great store of gold pieces. 

The caravan carrying his goods was pro¬ 
tected by a strong escort of armed men, but 
when they reached the mountains they were 
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attacked by a band of robbers led by Maha- 
dnta, who beat them and took away all the 
jewelry and the gold, and Pandu escaped with. 



great difficulty. This calamity was a blow to 
Pandu’s prosperity, and as he had suffered 
some other severe losses his wealth was 
greatly reduced. 

Pandu was much distressed, but he bore his 
misfortunes without complaint, thinking to 
j himself: “I have deserved these losses for 
’ the sins committed during my past existence. 
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In my younger years I was very hard on 
other people; because I now reap the harvest 
of my evil deeds I have no reason for com¬ 
plaint.” 

As he had grown in kindness toward all be¬ 
ings, his misfortunes only served to purify 
his heart; and his chief regret, when think¬ 
ing of his reduced means, was that he had be¬ 



come unable to do good and to help his friends 
in the vihara to spread the truths of religion. 
Again years passed on and it happened that 
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Panthaka, a young samana and disciple of 
Narada, was travelling through the mountains 
of Kaushambi, and he fell among the robbers 
in the mountains. As he had nothing in his 
possession, the robber-chief beat him severely 
and let him go. 

On the next morning Panthaka, while pur¬ 
suing his way through the woods, heard a 
noise as of men quarelling and fighting, and 
going to the place he saw a number of rob¬ 
bers, all of them in a great rage, and in their 
midst stood Mahaduta, their chief; and Maha- 
duta^was desperately defending himself against 
them, like a lion surrounded by hounds, and 
he slew several of his aggressors with formid¬ 
able blows, but there were too many for him; 
at last he succumbed and fell to the ground 
as if dead, covered with wounds. 

As soon as the robbers had left the place, 
the young samana approached to see whether 
he could be of any assistance to the wounded 
men. He found that all the robbers were 
dead, and there was but little life left in the 
chief. 

At once Panthaka went down to the little 
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brooklet which was murmuring near b} 7 , 
fetched fresh water in his bowl and brought it 
to the dying man. Mahaduta opened his eyes 
and gnashing his teeth, said: “Where are 
those ungrateful dogs whom I have led to vic¬ 
tory and success? Without me as their chief 
they will soon perish like jackals hunted down 
by skilful hunters.” 

“Do not think of your comrades, the com¬ 
panions of your sinful life,” said Panthaka, 
“but think of your own fate, and accept in 
the last moment the chance of salvation that 
is offered you. Here is water to drink, and 
let me dress your wounds; perhaps I may 
save your life.” 

“Alas! alas!” replied Mahaduta, “ are jmu 
not the man whom I beat but yesterday? 
And now you come to my assistance, to as¬ 
suage my pain! You bring me fresh water to 
quench my thirst, and try to save my life! It 
is useless, honorable sir, I am a doomed man. 
The churls have wounded me. unto death,— 
the ungrateful cowards! They have dealt me 
the blow which I taught them.” 

“You reap what you have sown,” continued 
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the samana; ' ‘ had you taught your comrades 
acts of kindness, you would have received 
from them acts of kindness; but having 
taught them the lesson of slaughter, it is but 
your own deed that you are slain by their 
hands.” 

“True, very true,” said the robber chief, 

‘ ‘ my fate is well deserved; but how sad is 
my lot, that I must reap the full harvest of 
all my evil deeds in future existences! Advise 
me, O holy sir, what I can do to lighten the 
sins of my life which oppress me like a great 
rock jplaced upon my breast, taking away the 
breath from my lungs.” 
l Said Panthaka: “ Root out your sinful de¬ 
li sires; destroy.all,evil passions, and fill your 

i heart with kindness toward all your fellow- 
beings.” 




THE SPIDER-WEB. 


W HILE the charitable samana washed 
the wounds, the robber chief said: “I 
have done much evil and no good. How can 
I extricate myself from the net of sorrow 
which I have woven out of the evil desires of 
my own heart? My Karma will lead me to 
Hell and I shall never be able to walk in the 
path of salvation.” 

Said the samana: “Indeed your Karma 
will in its future incarnations reap the seeds 
of evil that you have sown. There is no es¬ 
cape from the consequences of our actions. 
But there is no cause for despair. The man 
who is converted and has rooted out the illu¬ 
sion of self, with all its lusts and sinful de¬ 
sires, will be a source of blessing to himself 
and others. 

“As an illustration, I will tell you the story 
of the great robber Kandata, who died with- 
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in Hell several kalpas 7 and was unable to rise 
out of bis wretched condition, when. Buddha 
appeared upon earth and attained to the 
blessed state of enlightenment. At that mem¬ 
orable moment a ray of light fell down into 
Hell quickening all the demons with life and 
hope, and the robber Kandata cried aloud: 

‘ O blessed Buddha, have mercy upon me! I 
suffer greatly, and although I have done evil, 
I am anxious to walk in the noble path of 
righteousness. But I cannot extricate myself 
from the net of sorrow. Help me, O Lord; 
have mercy on me ! ’ m 

“Now, it is the law of Karma that evil 
deeds lead to destruction/for absolute evil is 
so bad that it cannot exist. Absolute evil in¬ 
volves impossibility of existence. But good 
deeds lead to life. Thus there is a final end 
to every deed that is done, b u t th ere is no end 
to the development of good deeds. The least 
act of goodness bears fruit containing new 
seeds of goodness, and they continue to grow, 
they nourish the poor suffering creatures in 
their repeated wanderings in the eternal round 
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of Samsara 3 until they reach the final deliver¬ 
ance from ail evil in Nirvana. 

“When Buddha, the Lord, heard the prayer 
of the demon suffering in Hell, he said : ‘ Kan- 
data, did„y.o.u ever perform an act of kind¬ 
ness? It will now return to you and help 3^ou 
to rise again. But jmu cannot be rescued un¬ 
less the intense sufferings which you endure 
as consequences of your evil deeds have dis¬ 
pelled all conceit of selfhood and have purified 

- . "4 

your soul of vanity, lust, and envy.’ 

“ Kandata remained silent, for he had been 
a cruel man, but the Tathagata in his omni¬ 
science saw all the deeds done by the poor 
wretch, and he perceived that once in his life 
when walking through the woods lie had 
seen a spi der crawling on the ground, and 
he thought to himself, ‘ I will not step upon 
the spider, for he is a harmless creature and 
hurts nobody.’ 

‘ ‘ Buddha looked with compassion upon the 
tortures of Kandata, and sent down a spider 
on a cobweb and the spider said: ‘Take hold 
of the web and climb up.’ 

“Having attached the v r eb at the bottom of 
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Hell, the spider withdrew. Kandata eagerly 



seized the thin thread and made great efforts 
to climb up. And he succeeded. The web 
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was so strong that it held, and lie ascended 
higher and higher. 

‘ 1 Suddenly he felt the thread trembling - and 
shaking, for behind him some of his fellow- 
sufferers were beginning to climb up. Kan- 
data became frightened. He saw the thinness 
of the web, and observed that it was elastic, 
for under the increased weight it stretched 
out; yet it still seemed strong enough to carry 
him. Kandata had heretofore only looked up ; 
he now looked down, and saw following close 
upo«n his heels, also climbing up on the cob¬ 
web, a numberless mob of the denizens of 
Hell. ‘How can this thin thread bear the 
weight of all?’ he thought to himself, and 
seized with fear he shouted loudly: ‘ Let go 
the cobweb. It is mine! ’ 

“At once the cobweb broke, and Kandata 
fell back into Hell. 

“The illusion of self was still upon Kan¬ 
data. He did not know the miraculous power 
of a sincere longing to rise upwards and enter 
the noble path of righteousness. It is thin 
like a cobweb, but it will carry millions, of 
people, and the more there are that climb it, 
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the easier will be the efforts of every one of 
them. Bnt as soon as the idea arises in a 
man’s heart: ‘This is mine; let the bliss of 
righteousness be mine alone, and let no one 
else partake of it,’ the thread breaks and he 

will fall back into his old condition of self-. 

| 

hood. For selfhood is damnation, and truth* 
is bliss. What is Hell? It is nothing but 
egotism, and Nirvana is a life of righteous¬ 
ness.” 

“ Let me take hold of the spider-web,” said 
the dying robber chief, when the s am an a had 
finished his story, “ and I will pull myself up 
out of the depths of Hell.” 



THE CONVERSION OF THE ROBBER 
CHIEF. 


M AHADUTA lay quiet for a while to 
collect his thoughts, and then he ad¬ 
dressed the samana not without effort: 

“Listen, honorable sir, I will make a con¬ 
fession : I was the servant of Pandu, the jewel¬ 
ler of Kaushambi, but when he unjustly had 
me tortured I ran away and became a chief of 
robbers. Some time ago when I heard from 
my spies that Pandu was passing through the 
mountains, I succeeded in robbing him of a 
great part of his wealth. Will you now go to 
him and tell him that I have forgiven from 
the bottom of my heart the injury which he 
unjustly inflicted upon me, and ask him, too, 
to pardon me for having robbed him. While 
I stayed with him his heart was as hard as 
flint, and I learned to imitate the selfishness 
of his character. I have heard that he has be- 
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come benevolent and is now pointed out as an 
example of goodness and justice. He bas laid 
up treasures of which no robber can ever de¬ 



prive him, 9 while I fear that my Karma will 
continue to linger in the course of evil deeds; 
but I do not wish to remain in his debt so 
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long as it is still in my power to pay him. My 
heart has undergone a complete change. My 
evil passions are subdued, and the few mo¬ 
ments of life left me shall he spent in the en¬ 
deavor to continue after death in the good 
Karma of righteous aspirations.' Therefore, 
inform Pandu that I have kept the gold crown 
which he wrought for the king, and all his 
treasures, and have hidden them in a cave 
near by. There were only two of the robbers 
under my command who knew of it, and both 
are. now dead. Let Pandu take a number of 
armed men and come to the place and take 
back the property of which I have deprived 
him. One act of justice.will atone for some 
of my sins; it will help to cleanse my soul of 
"its impurities and give me a start in the right 
direction on my search for salvation.” 

Then Mahaduta described the location of 
the cave and fell back exhausted. 

For a while he lay with closed eyes as 
though sleeping. The pain of his wounds 
had ceased, and he began to breathe quietly ; 
but his life was slowly ebbing away, and now 
he seemed to awake as from a pleasant dream. 
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“Venerable sir,” said he, “what a blessing 
for me that the Buddha came upon earth and 
taught yon and caused our paths to meet and 
made you comfort me. While I lay dozing I 



beheld as in a vision the scene of the Tathd- 
gata’s final entering into Nirvana. In former 
years I saw a picture of it which made a deep 
impression on my mind, and the recollection 
of it is a solace to me in my dying hour.” 
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“ Indeed, it is a blessing,” replied the sa- 

| 

f mana, “that the Buddha appeared upon earth ; 

' he dispelled the darkness begotten by ill will 

& 

and error, and attained supreme enlighten¬ 
ment. He lived among us as one of us, be- 
' ing subject to the ills of life, pain, disease, 

: and death, not unlike any mortal. Yet he 
; extinguished in himself all selfishness, all 
• lust, all greed for wealth and love of pleasure, 

, . all ambition for fame or power, all hankering 
after things of the world and clinging to any¬ 
thing transitory and illusive. He was bent 
1 only r on the one aim, to reach the immortal 
and to actualise in his being that which can¬ 
not die. Through the good Karma of former 

existences and his own life he reached at last 

' <*• 

the blessed state of Nirvapa, and when the 
end came he passed away in that final passing 
away which leaves nothing behind but extin- 
' guishes all that is transitory and mortal. Oh, 
that all men could give up clinging and 
thereby rid themselves of passion, envy, and 
' hatred!” 

Mahaduta imbibed the words of the samana 
with the eagerness of a thirsty man -who is 
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refreshed by a drink of water that is pure and 
cool and sweet. He wanted to speak, but be 
could scarcely rally strength enough to open 
his mouth and move his lips. He beckoned 
assent and showed his anxiety to embrace the 
doctrine of the Tathagata. 

Panthaka wetted the dying man’s lips and 
soothed his pain, and when the robber chief, 
unable to speak, silently folded his hands, he 
spoke for him and gave utterance to such 
vows as the latter was ready to make. The 
samana’s words were like music to the ears pf 
Mahaduta. Filled with the joy that originates 
with good resolutions and entranced by the 
prospect of an advance in the search for a 
higher and better life, his eyes began to stare 
and all pain ceased. 

So the robber chief died converted in the 
arms of the samana. 



THE CONVERTED ROBBER’S TOMB. 


A S soon as Panthaka, the young sarnana, 
had reached Kaushambi, he went to 
the vihara and inquired for Pandn the jewel¬ 
ler. Being directed to his residence he gave 
him a full account of his recent adventure 
inoth'e forest. And Pandu set out with an es¬ 
cort,, of armed men and secured the treasures 
which the robber chief had concealed in the 
cave. Near by they found the remains of the 
robber chief and his slain comrades, and they 
gathered the bodies in a heap and burned them 
with all honors. 

The ashes were collected in an urn and bur¬ 
ied in a tumulus on which a stone was placed 
with an inscription written by Panthaka, 
which contained a brief report of Mahaduta’s 
conversion. 

Before Pandu’s party returned home, Pan¬ 
thaka held a memorial service at the tumulus 
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in which, he explained the significance of 
Karma, discoursing on the words of Buddha: 



4 'By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure. 

By ourselves we cease from wrong, 
By ourselves become we pure. 
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No one saves us, but ourselves, 

No one can and no one may : 

We ourselves must walk the path, 
Buddhas merely teach the way .” 10 

“Our Karma,” the samana said, “is not 
the work of Ishvara, or Brahma, or Indra, or 
of any one of the gods. Our Karma is the 
product of our own actions. My action is the 
womb that bears me; it is the inheritance 
which devolves upon me; it is the curse of 
my misdeeds and the blessing of my righte¬ 
ousness. My action is the resource by which 
alone I can work out my salvation.” 11 

Then the samana paused and added: 

“While every one is the maker of his own 
Karma, and we reap what we have sown, we 
are at the same time co-responsible for the 
evils of evil doers. Such is the interrelation 
of Karma that the errors of one person are 
mostly mere echoes of the errors of others. 
Neither the curse of our failings nor the bliss 
of our goodness is purely our own. Therefore 
when we judge the bad, the vicious, the crim¬ 
inal, let'us not withhold from them our sym¬ 
pathy, for we are partners of their guilt.” 
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Among the people of the surrounding vil¬ 
lages the tumulus became known as £ ‘ The 
Converted Robber’s Tomb,” and in later 
years a little shrine was built on the spot* 
where wanderers used to rest and invoke the 
Buddha for the conversion of robbers and 
thieves. ^ 



THE BEQUEST OF A GOOD KARMA. 


P ANDU carried all his treasures back to 
Kaushambi, and using with discretion 
the wealth thus unexpectedly regained, he be¬ 
came richer and more powerful than he had 
even been before, and when he was dying at 
an advanced age he had all his sons, .and 
daughters, and grandchildren gathered round 
him and said unto them: 

“My dear children, do not blame others for 
’ your lack of success. Seek the cause of your 
:■ ills in yourselves. Unless you are blinded 
1 by vanity- you will discover your fault, and 

A' 

r ? having discovered it you will see the way 
I out of it. The remedy for your ills, too, lies 
.. in yourselves. Never let your mental eyes 
: be covered by the dust of selfishness, and re- 
i member the words which have proved a talis- 
- man in my life: 
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‘ Who injureth others, 

Himself hurteth sore. 

Who others assisteth, 

Himself helpeth more. 

Let th’ illusion of self 
From your mind disappear: 

And you’ll find the way sure ; 

The path will be clear.’ 

“If you heed my words and obey these in¬ 
junctions you will, when you come to die, 
continue to live in the Good Karma that you 
have stored up, and your souls will be immor¬ 
talised according to your deeds. n ^ 



NOTES. 


1, Page 7. 

Devas are spiritual beings, gods, or angels. 

2, Page 11. 

This sentiment, though thoroughly Buddhistic, is found also 
in other religions and seems to grow naturally when a certain 
moral maturity is reached. 

Every one knows the passage in the Gospel according to Mat -1 
thew : ' ‘ But I say unto you, Love your enemies.” j 

Lao Tze (V., 44) the sage of China said: Wfepao yuen 1 J 

teh, i. e., " Requite hatred with virtue.” jj 

And Socrates expressed himself no less plainly in'* Plato’s;? 
Crito , ,49 : \ 

Ovts avrarh/csiv (hi, ovte mmg ttoieiv aid ha av&p&rcav, ovc? a p § 
ort.Qvv TractXV i >7r ’ avriov. j 

One must neither return evil, nor do any ill to any one among| 

men, not even if one has to suffer from them. * | 

i 

See The Open Court for January, 1901, p. 9, for further quo- J 
tations from the Greek. 

3, Page 11. 

Buddhist monastery. 

4, Page 12. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
p. 169. 

5, Page 13. 

Krishna, a Brahman god, an incarnation of Vishnu, the sec¬ 
ond person of the Brahman trinity. Mallika’s language implies 
that he is not a Buddhist. 
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6, Page iS. 

This passage occurs in the Mahavagga, I., 2. 

7, Page 27. 

Kalpa is a long period of time, an aeon. 

8, Page 28. 

Samsara is the restlessness of the world and of worldly life, 
Nirv&na is the peace of mind of him who has overcome the illu¬ 
sion of self. 

9, Page 33. 

This expression reminding one of Matth. vi. 20, is taken from 
the Nidhikanda Sutta (Treasure Chapter). 

10, Page 40. 

Quoted from the Dhammafada 

r 

ix, Page 40. 

Quoted from the Anguttara Nikaya, Pancaka Nipata, see Ol- 
denberg, Buddha y p. 249. 
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Lao-Tze s Tao Teh King 

Chinesc-English . With Introduction , Transliteration , 

Notes. 

By DR. PAUL CARDS. 

With a photogravure Frontispiece of the traditional picture of 
Lao-Tze, specially drawn for the work by Mishima Shoso, an emi¬ 
nent Japanese artist. Appropriately bound in yellow and blue, 
with gilt top. 345 pages. Newly bound set with 29 additional 
pages of Emendations and Comments. Price, $3.00 (15s.) 

Contains: (1) A philosophical, biographical, and historical in¬ 
troduction discussing Lao-Tze’s system of metaphysics, its evolu¬ 
tion, its relation to the philosophy of the world, Lao-Tze’s life, and 
the literary history of his work; (2) Lao-Tze’s 'Tao Teh King in 
the original Chinese; (3) an English translation; (4) the trans¬ 
literation of the text, where every Chinese word with its English 
equivalent is given, with references in each case to a Chinese dic¬ 
tionary ; (5) Notes and Comments ; (6) Index. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY SIGNIFICANCE OF LAO-TZE. 

The translator says, in the Introduction to his] 
Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King , that “No one who is inter¬ 
ested in religion can afford to leave it unread.” He 
undertook the labor of editing and translating this 
wonderful little book for the purpose of helping the 
English-speaking public “to appreciate the philo¬ 
sophical genius and the profound religious spirit of 
one of the greatest men that ever trod the earth.” • 

Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King contains so many surpris¬ 
ing analogies with Christian though 
in it that we should deem it written under Christian 
influence were its authenticity and pre-Christian ori- 
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gin not established beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Not only does the term Tao (word, reason) correspond 
quite closely to the Greek term Logos, but Lao-Tze 
a 1 so preaches the e th i c s of re qu it in g h a t r e d with good- 
. ness. He insists on the necessity of becoming like unto 
a little child, of returning to primitive simplicity and 
purity, of non-assertion and non-resistance, and prom¬ 
ises that the deficient will be made whole, the crooked 
will be'straightened, the empty will be filled, the worn 
will be renewed, those who have too little will receive, 
while those who have too much will be disconcerted. 
; The Tao Teh King is small in size and aphoristic in 
fform, but it is filled to the brim with deep wisdom 
I and sound morality^* 1 

Dr. Carus’s text edition has additional advantages ; 
it is so arranged that every reader has it in his power 
to verify the translation, and if he so desires, to study 
the Qhinese language practically in connection with 
this celebrated classic. Every Chinese word and its 
English equivalent is given in the transliteration, 
which thus forms a complete explanation of the Chi¬ 
nese text, and for every word references are given to 
the exact page of Williams's Diciio?iary, which is the 
most accessible, and, in some cases where Williams 
is insufficient, to the K l anghi, which is the most au¬ 
thoritative. There are also notes on pronunciation 
and methods of transcription, made by the Rev. Geo. 
T. Candlin of Tientsin and Dr. Robert Lilley of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. The roots and whole philological his¬ 
tory of the words can thus be traced by any reader. 


OPINIONS OF CHINESE SCHOLARS . 

The Rev. C. Spurgeon Medhurst, a missionary 
well known as a Chinese scholar of high repute, says 
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in an article on the Tao Teh King, published in The 
Chinese Recorder of November 18, 1899: 

“For the student missionary perhaps the most 
useful work is Dr. Paul Carus’s edition of the Tao 
Teh Ring, published last year (1898) by The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. Tastefully gotten up, 
it contains, in addition to the full text, a translitera¬ 
tion of the whole, with full grammatical and explana¬ 
tory notes. The scholarly introductions, with the 
other special features I have mentioned, and a com¬ 
plete index, make this edition of Lao’s work the best 
that has yet seen the light. The translation is spirited 
and in many places reproduces better than any other 
the rhythm of the original. 

“The average Chinese missionary ought to be more 
familiar than he is with the thoughts of Lao-Tze. Jle 
may supply a lesser number of quotable phrases than 
the Four Books and the Five Classics, but he ire thel 
least racial and most universal writer China has ever 
produced. A study of him, even in English, will mate-; 
rially add to any man’s equipment, though no trans¬ 
lation can convey a true conception of the original . 9 \ 

Rev. Arthur H. Smith, American Board of Mis¬ 
sions, Tientsin, China, writes to Dr. Cams: 

“I send you by this mail a few slips of a review 
of your Lao-Tze. They were published in the N. C. 
Daily News , the leading journal in China. 1 also 
wrote a brief notice for the Biblical World whence the 
copy came indirectly. Allow me to congratulate you 
on your capacity for seeing into mill-stones.” 

One of the enclosed review-slips contains the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

“It goes without saying that the task of obtaining 
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sufficient acquaintance with the Chinese language to 
translate, under the conditions named, a book like 
that of Lao-Tze is a gigantic one. Dr. Carus’s suc¬ 
cess is little short of marvellous. He frequently cites 
the versions of others, none of which happens to be 
at hand for comparison, but in the extracts given it 
seems clear that Dr. Cams has succeeded better than 
Dr. Legge or Dr. Chalmers in the passages where we 
are abfe to compare them,—a very remarkable fact, 
indeed, ”— North China Daily News . 

Tan Tek Soon, a native Chinese scholar of the 
Straits Settlement, Singapore, writes: 

“I have read the introductory portion with great 
interest, and must heartily congratulate you upon the 
accuracy and lucidity of your rendering of a rather 
obscure work, even to Chinese scholars. In my opin¬ 
ion it is a marvel of literary assiduity and application 
on a par with Stanislas Julien’s Life of Hiuen Tsang , 
and I am sure it will be as greatly appreciated by 
scholars.” 

Prof. S. Watas£, a native Japanese scientist, 
formerly of the University of Chicago, writes : 

“ I thank you heartily for your kindness in sending 
me a copy of your fine translation and critical exposi¬ 
tion of Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King. It was years ago 
that I read it. Your publication of the Chinese text 
will be highly appreciated by all who want to make 
a study of the philosopher. As I read the text and 
then the translation, I am astonished how well you 
kept the original terseness and severe brevity in Eng¬ 
lish. It gives me a certain fascination to read the 
old philosopher through two such divergent media as 
Chinese and English.” 
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The Late Monsignore C. de Harlez, one of the 
most prominent Sinologues of these latter days and 
himself a translator of Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King, writes 
as follows in a book review concerning Dr. Carus’s 
translation : 

“Nous donnons volontiers nos £loges, en g6n£ral, 
aux connaissances du Dr. Carus et a la maniere dont 
il a ex6cut£ son oeuvre.” 

» 

In the same article, M. de Harlez explains that 
Tao should be as little translated by “path,” or 
“word,” or “reason,” as the verbum of the Gospel 
should be translated by “word.” In justifying his 
own interpretation of Lao Tze’s terms, he claims that 
Tao means “le principe producteur et regulateur,” 
while the negative wuh should not be translated by 
“non-existence,” or “the void,” but by “theinihcia- 
terial, the imperceptible.” % 

A Reviewer in The North China Herald says ; 

“There are a good many of us who have worried 
along in China for a term of years and yet have not 
come to a realising sense of the wisdom contained m 
the Tao Teh King .. . .The text of the classic contains 
only 5320 characters, but its terseness is so extreme 
that it is in many places susceptible of widely-differ- 
ent interpretation. Unlike some other translators, 
Dr. Carus has endeavored to preserve in his English 
rendering something like the rhyme and rhythm of 
the original.. . .Dr. Carus’s book is a truly remarkable 
achievement.” 

Prof. Isaac T. Headland, of the Peking Univer¬ 
sity, writes: 

“ I congratulate you most heartily on your interest 
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In and your efforts to open up such a wise oid phi¬ 
losopher to the American reading public.” 

Dr. Friedrich Hirth, Professor of Chinese Lan¬ 
guage and Literature at Columbia University, New 
York City, expresses his views in a letter to the author 
as follows: 

“I have not found the necessary leisure to ex¬ 
amine your Tao Teh King in detail, but from what I 
have seen so far, your publication embodies the re¬ 
sults arrived at by previous investigators and transla¬ 
tors and adds improvements in many respects. I am 
glad to observe you published the Chinese text and 
the analysis of it in connection with your English 
translation, thus giving the critical reader every possi¬ 
bility to check your work. This more than anything 
else foill encourage students to take up this line of 
research, which claims the highest efforts from the 
philologist’s point of view as well as the philoso¬ 
pher’s. Your idea of popularising works of Chinese 
thought will greatly contribute towards the interest 
taken in Chinese literature, and the method you have 
adopted in your representation of the Tao Teh King 
will serve as an excellent model for similar works of 
the kind.” 


MISCELLANEOUS PRESS NOTICES. 

“ It is a convenient volume through which to make 
such acquaintance with the Chinese language and 
Chinese thought as an-American scholar must con¬ 
sider desirable in view of the present increased inter¬ 
course with the Oriental world .”—Reformed Church 
Review. 

“All that one could do to make the immortal 
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‘ canon on reason and virtue 9 alluring to American 
readers has certainly been done by the author. The 
translation is faithful, preserving especially the char¬ 
acteristic terseness and ruggedness of style of the 
original, the type work is superb, the comments judi-» 
cious. ”— The Cumberland Presbyterian. 

“Dr. Carus's work as editor, translator, annotator 
is most excellent in every feature.”— Western Christian 
Advocate , Cincinnati, O. 

tl An indispensable book, and no one who is inter¬ 
ested in religion can afford to leave it unread.”— New 
York Herald. 

c 4 The book is well gotten up, with striking exterior; 
while of great importance to the serious student, it is 
usable and interesting to any one who cares at all for 
the thought and religions of the Orient.”—Professor 
Frederick Starr, in The New Unity , Chicago. « 

“Extraordinarily interesting. Of great moment.” 
— The Outlook , N. Y. 

“ Much labor has been put into this book. It will 
be a great addition to the knowledge which English 
readers have of one of the greatest of religious books 
and religious leaders.”— The Church Union , N. Y. 

“Nothing like this book exists in Chinese litera¬ 
ture; so lofty, so vital, so restful.. ..We have com¬ 
pared this translation with three others—two English, 
one German—and have no hesitation in saying it is 
the most satisfactory and serviceable as well as least 
expensive now accessible to the public. The bright 
cover of yellow and blue is very appropriate and sug¬ 
gestive of the Celestial Kingdom.”— The Hartford 
Post . 
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“In der vorliegenden Arbeit giebt Dr. Paul Cams 
eine neue, sich an das Original treu anschliessende 
und doch recht lesbare Uebertragung in’s Englische, 
ein schatzbarer Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religions- 
• kunde.”— Blatter fur literarische Unterhaltung , Leip¬ 
zig, Brockhaus (No. 34, Feuilleton). 

“Kann den Religionsforschern empfohlen war¬ 
den.”— Prof. C. P. Tiele, of Leyden, in Theologischer 
Jahresbericht , XVIII., p. 447. 

“ Readers will find much to arouse their thought 
and admiration in its pages.”— Jewish Comment , Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

“Dr. Carus took a considerable onus on himself 
when he threw aside all previous renderings of the 
great thinker Lao-Tze, and embarked on the task that 
was recently placed before the public. He has trod¬ 
den bbldly over the labors of Legge and Chalmers, 
not to mention other and lesser lights who have es¬ 
sayed to enter the lists. If his conception is bold, 
however, his reward seems to have been gained. We 
have, as a result, what is an excellent translation, 
open possibly to criticism—but then Sinologues never 
will lie down together—but withal satisfying.”— Lon¬ 
don and China Telegraph , July, 1899. 

There are in addition a nufnber of Japanese peri¬ 
odicals which give careful and detailed reviews of Dr. 
Carus’s translation of the Tao Teh King . We mention 
among them the Tetsugaku Zasshi (Journal of Philoso¬ 
phy), Tokyo; the Mujinto (Eternal Light), Kyoto; 
the Bukkyo (i. e., Buddhism), Tokyo, and the Shi do 
Kwai Kwai Shi (Reports of the Association of Seekers 
after Truth), Omi. 



SAMPLE PAGE OF THE TRANSLITERATION 


LAO-TZE’S TAO-TEH-KING. 


, 5 ~’ 834, Consider 
'sJii 761, the beginning. 


zuei 1047, Do 

4 fffc zuu 1059, the not- 

1 

jcS* zuei 1047, doing. 

**rt 

shi' 764, *( 'ssu) Practice 
zuu 1059, the not- 

3 ^ shi' 764, {ssu) practising 

* o 

zuei ' 1053, Taste 
zuu 1059, the not- 

* zuei' 1053, tasting. 

' o 

± ta 839, Make great 
/J> 'siao 795, (7 1 siao) the small 
y to 909, render many 
'shao 746, [and] the few. 

ir. 

665, Respond 


&\hyiu'ri 1138, to hatred ^ 
'i 278, with 

#5 teh_ 871, (tc) virtue. 


pjj Cu 918, Contemplate 
pj|: jian 614, a difficulty 
y yii iii 8, while 


fih'i 342, it 

i x 281, is easy. 

o 

zuei 1047, Manage 
* ta' 839, a great thing 
T ,yii 1 r 18, while 
fih'i 342, it * 
jjjjjjsz” 79°> (?isi) is small. 

o 

t' ien 8 97. ) The 

J> hici 183, ( hsia ) ) wor ^ 
m 614, difficult 

3 tf s//z*’ 764, (ssh) affairs 

- ° * 

692, surely 

ft / 56 >’ 1005, arise 
=? ,yu 1118, from 
Jprj i* 281, easiness. 

o 

3^ {'ten 897, ) The 

~J? 7 iia' 183, {hsia) ) world ’ 
^J a ' 839, great 

ski' 764, (ssu) affairs 

~o 

jj^&i' 692, surely 

tso’ 1005, originate 
dr l yii 1118 from 
m si’ 790, ( 7 isz) smallness. 


(Chapter 63.) 



Chinese Philosophy 

Being an Exposition of the Main Characteristic Features 
of Chinese Thought . 

0 

By DP. PAUL CAP US. 

Illustrated with numerous diagrams, tables, and other sym¬ 
bols. This essay, which appeared first in The Monist , Vol. VI., 
No. 2, is an exposition of the main characteristic features of Chi¬ 
nese thought: it is a sketch, not an exhaustive treatise, and still 
less a history of Chinese philosophy. It purports to serve as an 
introduction to the intricacies of typically Chinese notions, ex¬ 
plaining their symbols and revealing their mysteries in terse and 
intelligible language. The brevity is intentional, for the essay is 
mearyt to give a bird’s-eye view of the Chinese world-conception. 

While appreciating the remarkable genius exhibited by the 
founders of the Chinese civilisation, the author points out the 
foibles of the Chinese and traces them to their source. It is note¬ 
worthy that in spite of its candid and unreserved criticism, the 
essay was well received by the Chinese authorities and was granted 
the rare honor of being recommended by the Tsungli Yamen of 
Peking, the Imperial Foreign Office. 

In reply to a copy of this article forwarded through the Amer¬ 
ican representative to H. M. the Emperor of China, the Tsungli 

Yamen, returned the following informal communication : 

c 

THE TSUNGLI YAMEN TO THE HON. MR. DENBY. 

Informal. Pekin, May 6th, 1897. 

Your Excellency : 

We have had the honor to receive Your Excel¬ 
lency’s note, wherein you state that by particular re¬ 
quest you send the Yamen a copy of The Monist —an 
American Magazine. Your Excellency further states 
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that it contains an article on “Chinese Philosophy” 
and the author asks that it be delivered to H. M. the 
Emperor. 

In reply we beg to state, that the article in ques¬ 
tion has been translated into Chinese by order of the , 
Yamen and has been duly perused by the members 
thereof. 

The article shows that the writer is a scholar well 
versed in Chinese literature, and has brought together 
matters which indicate that he fully understood the 
subject he has treated. 

The book will be placed on file in the archives of 
the Yamen. 

OPINION OF A CHINESE SCHOLAR. 

A Chinese scholar writes with reference to the 
communication of the Chinese government as follows: 

‘ 4 When the Tsungli Yamen voluntarily certifies 
that a Western scholar fully understands Chinese phi¬ 
losophy, and the Book of Changes as an incidental sec¬ 
tion of the same, it would be well for those who hap¬ 
pen to be interested in either of these topics to inquire^ 
what he has to say. . . . Suffice it to say that the 
author made a profound, if not an absolutely incom¬ 
prehensible, topic to a certain extent luminous, and to 
an even great degree interesting.” 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“The author gives in his introduction terse and 
discriminating characterisations of the ‘ rare mixture 
of deep thought and idle speculations ’ which make 
up the Chinese philosophy, and in his conclusion ex¬ 
presses equally just opinions of China's present un- 
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ha PPy helplessness.”—J. M. Foster, Swatow, China, 
in The American Journal of Theology. 

“Valuable and of unquestioned reliability. The 
delineation of the philosophy that underlies the Chi¬ 
nese civilisation is so ably done in these pages that 
the reader cannot fail to appreciate the causes which 
produce Chinese conservatism.”— Toledo Blade . 

“Will enable Western readers to appreciate more 
clearly the causes which produce Chinese conserva¬ 
tism, thus explaining many apparent** irreconcilable 
phases of Chinese character and thought. . . . All stu¬ 
dents of Oriental religion and philosophy will find 
this study of Dr. Carus a suggestive and valuable 
contribution to the literature of their subject.”— Hart¬ 
ford Post , Hartford, Ct. 

c 
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Commendations and Criticisms 

of the 

GOSPEL OF BUDDHA 

With Table of References and Parallels, Glossary, 

and Complete Index. Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00. 

<* 

Some readers of The Gospel of Buddha have asked : 
“Is this book genuine Buddhism, or has it been col¬ 
ored by the author’s philosophical notions?” There is 
no better answer to this question than the publication 
of a few responses that came from 

REPRESENTATIVE BUDDHISTS, 

to whom the book was submitted for approval. 

His Majesty, the King of Siam, sent the following 
communication through his private secretary: 

* « Dear Sir : I am commanded by His Most Gracious Majesty, 
the King of Siam, to acknowledge, with many thanks, title receipt 
of your kind letter and the book, The Gospel of Buddha, which bg 
esteems very much ; and he expresses his sincerest thanks for the 
very hard and difficult task of compilation you have considerately 
undertaken in the interest of our religion. 

“I avail myself of this favorable opportunity to wish the book 
every success.” ^ 

His Royal Highness, Prince Chandradat Chudha- 
dharn, official delegate of Siamese Buddhism to the 
Chicago Parliament writes : 

«'As regards the contents of the book, and as far as I could see, 
it is one of the best Buddhist Scriptures ever published. Those 



who wish to know the life of Buddha and the spirit t^f his Dharma 
may be recommended to read this work which is so ably edited 
that it comprises almost all knowledge of Buddhism itself,” 

The Rt. Rev, C. A. Seelakkhandha, a Buddhist 
nigh priest of Dodanduwa, Ceylon, writes as follows : 

‘' The Gospel of Buddha will find a place among the foremost 
*of the English works on Buddhism. My warmest thanks I offer 
you for giving the public so valuable a book on Buddhism as this.” 

Mr. A. E. Buultjens, B. A. (Cantab.), the erudite 
Principal of Ananda College, Colombo, and General 
Manager of Buddhist Schools, writes : 

‘ ‘ I have read the book and like it immensely. I shall use it 
in our English schools.” 1 

D. B. Jayatilaka, B. A., Head Master, Buddhist 
High School, Kandy, Ceylon, writes : 

“ The book is undoubtedly the best popular work on Buddhism 
in th^ English language. Dr. Carus presents an accurate account 
of Buddhism in his work.” 

The book has been introduced as a reader in private 
Buddhist schools of Ceylon. Mrs. Marie M. Higgins, 
Principal of the Musseus School and Orphanage for 
Buddhist Girls, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon, 
writes as follows: 

“It is the best work I have read on Buddhism. This opinion 
is endorsed by all who read it here. I propose to make it a text¬ 
book of study for my girls. ’ ’ 

r 

The General Manager of Buddhist schools pro¬ 
posed to introduce the book in the government Bud¬ 
dhist schools of Ceylon, but he was overruled by the 
government Public Instruction Department. Mr. H. 

IThis statement was published in The Buddhist of Colombo (October x8 
1895). 



S. Perera, a^representative Buddhist of Ceylon, writes 
to The Open Court Publishing Co. : 


“ Please let Mr. Carus know that the Government Public In¬ 
struction Department is not likely to allow The Gospel of Buddha 
to be used in the Buddhist schools in Ceylon, and a hot discussion 
is now going on between the Director and General Manager of Bud¬ 
dhist schools. Should the Director’s decision be against the intro- * 
duction of this highly useful work, our boys will miss a grand op¬ 
portunity of studying Buddhist tenets in the English garb.” 

The Buddhist , the Organ of the Southern^Church 
of Buddhism, writes in a review of The Gospel of Bud 
dha : ** 

“ The eminent feature of the work is its grasp of the difficult 
subject and the clear enunciation of the doctrine of the most puz¬ 
zling problem of &tma?i as taught in Buddhism. So far as we have 
examined the question of dtman ourselves from the works of the 
Southern canon, the view taken by Dr. Paul Carus is accurate, and 
we venture to think that it is not opposed to the doctrine of North¬ 
ern Buddhism.” 

The Rt. Rev. Shaku Soyen, of the Zen sect, Kama¬ 
kura, Japan, writes : 

“A [Japanese] translation of The Gospel of Buddha is just fin¬ 
ished. The sacred books of Buddhism are so numerous that its 
beginners are at a loss how to begin their study, and it has been 
our endeavor to sketch out Buddha’s doctrines plainly and concisely. 
Your book just fills the place.” 

A translation of The Gospel of Buddha into Chinese 
is in preparation. 

H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Maha-Bodhi So¬ 
ciety and Editor of the Maha-Bodhi Journal writes : 

“You have grasped the spirit of Buddha’s teachings, and I am 
indeed glad that I hear nothing but praise on all sides regarding 
your book ” 

iii 



LETTERS FROM PROMINENT WESTERN SCHOLARS. 


“The ethical and philosophical essence of the writings that 
have descended from the great Teacher yon present most delight¬ 
fully. The book is elevating and fascinating at the same time. 
The reader will taste some of the effects of the writings of Thomas 
a Kempis, without being called upon to explore the extreme regions 
m of mysticism to which that author leads.”— Maurice Bloomfield, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

*' I beg to express to you my very sincere thanks for your cour¬ 
tesy in sending me a copy of your Gospel of Buddha. I am much 
interested in the endeavor to make Buddhism more accessible in 
the shape of a collection of extracts from the Buddhist books them¬ 
selves. It is altogether more desirable a plan than writing about 
and about the matter. I very much hope that your valuable collec¬ 
tion will prove suggestive and lead people to think.”— Prof. 7 \ W. 
Rhys Davids. 

It is natural that historians and also Sanskrit or Pdli professors 
would have preferred a purely historical and merely critical treat¬ 
ment of the subject. Prof. Richard Garbe, of Konigsberg, when 
consulted before the publication of The Gospel of Buddha , ex¬ 
pressed his disapproval of the general plan, and vigorously objected 
to any consideration of North Buddhistic traditions. After having 
read t£e book he wrote : “ Uebrigens muss ich gestehen, dass das 
Buch doch den echten Geist des edelsten Buddhismus athmet. Es 
ist in sehr ansprechender Form geschrieben und ist in hohem 
Masse geeignet, den Zwecken zu dienen fur die es verfasst ist. ” 

“The general reading of such a book as this would have re¬ 
moved a good deal of the intolerance from which we suffer.”— The 
Rev . Dr. John II. Barrows , Chairman of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions. 

“I have read it with the greatest pleasure.”— Col . R. G. In- 
gersoll. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

“A treat.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“An excellent book.”— Chicago Herald. 

“A useful book.”— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

’ This is Buddhism itself.”— Rochester (N. V.) Herald 
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“Very interesting reading.’ 1 — Daily Picayune, New Orleans. 

“Interesting for comparison and study.”— Lutheran Observer . 

“ One is charmed in reading the book.”— American Antiqua¬ 
rian, Chicago. 

“An exceedingly interesting addition to the religious literature 
of the time.”— The Detroit Free Press. 

“ He has made a very agreeable and instructive book of it.”—* 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

“Admirably fitted to be a handbook for the single reader or for 
classes.”— Peabody Record , Nashville, Tenn. 

* ‘ The book will help its reader to a clearer conception of the 

character of the sweetest of the pagans.”—■ Chicago Evening Post. 

o 

1 'A handsome addition to the publications for which this pub¬ 
lishing house has already become noted.”— Mirror and Farmer, 
Manchester, N. H. 

' ‘ The aim of the volume is to explain the life and doctrines of 
Buddha in their best form, and it is successfully carried out.”— 
Public Opinion , Washington. 

“ Of most absorbing interest and of greatest ethical valu*e. . . . 
A similar compilation of all the ancient religions would make a 
priceless addition to the reference library. . . . Available for ready 
reference.”— Every Saturday, Elgin, Ill. 

“Dr. Paul Carus has admirably collated the teachings of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha, heretofore scattered through the Sacred Books of 
the East, and nowhere else to be found harmoniously and system¬ 
atically massed together. It is a work akin to that of the compilers 
of the Christian Gospels, and deserves recognition as a valuable 
contribution to the world’s knowledge.”— The World, New York. 

“In addition to a very luminous and suggestive preface, he 
furnishes a table of references, showing at an eye-glance the sources 
of his extracts and the parallelisms in the Gospels. He gives, also, 
a glossary of names and terms, a method of pronunciation, and a 
good index. The simplicity of this presentation, the freedom of 
the text from notes or uncouth and outlandish diacritical points, 
and the general arrangement of the work are admirable. . . It is ad¬ 
mirably fitted to be a handbook for the single reader or for classes.” 
— The Critic , N. Y. 



‘ The parallelisms between the Buddhistic and Christian reli¬ 
gions are very striking.”— Herald-Advocate, Salem. 

“The book is misnamed. Buddha was a noble character; 
but he taught no Gospel. There is one Gospel, and one only, the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.”— The Christian Standard , Cin¬ 
cinnati, O. 

“ The Gospel of Buddha is an excellent compilation. . . . Dr. 
Cams deserves the thanks of all readers for his painstaking in the 
preparation of a work so intelligible, so instructive, so practically 
helpful.”— Cumberland Presbyterian, Lebanon, Tenn. 

“The Truth as taught in The Gospel of Buddha has no taint 
of church or creed. Every house in the land would be the better if 
a copy of this book was accessible to the children. Paul Carus 
has given us a valuable book.”— Fibre and Fabric , Boston. 

‘ ‘ The work is one which should be found on the table of every 
Christian. ... A great boon to all Christian as well as Buddhist 
students. . . . Complete, attractive, highly intelligible, and so useful 
as a work of reference. ’ ’— Washington Educational Review, Tacoma. 

“It is the author’s avowed purpose to reconstruct his material 
from«L * religio-philosophical ’ point of view, as embodying, in com¬ 
mon with Christianity, the elements of ' the cosmic religion of 
truth,’ ^vhich is, apparently, the religion of Dr. Carus.”— The 
Watchman, Boston. 

‘ ‘ One is tempted at times to believe that some of the facts in 
the life of Christ on earth are corrupted to fit this religion. . . . 
Compared with the Gospel of Christ, this story is as water unto 
wine, as a dim candle by the full-orbed sun.”— The Christian 
Guide , Louisville. 

“The best book on the life and doctrines of Buddha. ... It 
would be a good thing if all missionaries preparing for work in 
Buddhist countries would allow Dr. Carus in this book to introduce 
them to Buddhism.”— The Tibetan, < 5 rgan of the Mission Union, 
Toronto, Canada. 

“A careful reading of it cannot but broaden one’s thought and 
produce spiritual reflexion.. . . Though many of his [Buddha’s] say¬ 
ings are almost identical with those of the Christ, yet it cannot be 
compared with His Gospel. . . . Should be read by every student 
mterested in religion.”— The Northwestern, Evanston, Ill 



“Like ofher books by the same author it gives evidence of 
careful study and deep thought.”— Ti?nes, Kansas City. 

‘ ‘ The book is wonderfully interesting and readable, and every 
delver into varying theologies should possess a copy.”— Bee, Sacra¬ 
mento, Cal. 

‘ ‘ This volume meets the demand for accurate knowledge con¬ 
cerning Buddhism, the greatest of Oriental faiths. "—Home Jour- -> 
nal, New York. 

‘ ‘A useful book to all who are curious to know how little Bud¬ 
dhism resembles Christianity and how superficial and pretentious 
the tenets of its Gospel.”— The Sanitarian , Brooklyn. 

“Dr. Carus has skilfully marshalled in this volume enough 
from the Buddhistic literature to indicate its wealth of subtle'im¬ 
agery and the process of its illuminative insight.”— The Conservator. 

“No heathen religion can in any way throw light on Christ’s 
religion. . . . This story of Buddhism, as here compiled and abbre¬ 
viated, can be read with interest, and it is certainly interesting to 
note the many good things that are found in its code of morals.”— 
Christian Observer , Louisville, Ky. 

“Dr. Carus’s book will be appreciated by many a student of 
the religions of the world, who will find here the best thoughts of 
the great Oriental faith put into readable and understandable shape 
by a clever, a learned, and a sympathetic scholar. The book is 
doubly valuable for its table of references, a copious glossary, and 
full index.”— Secular Thought , Toronto. 

1 ' A most important contribution to the study of comparative 
religions. . . . Here is biographical matter, the philosophical foun¬ 
dations, the religious principles, parables, stories, and other inter¬ 
esting information presented in admirable form. ... To the minis¬ 
ters who are willing to enrich their service with extra Biblical 
readings this book is especially commended.”— Unity , Chicago. 

“The resemblance between Buddha’s life and doctrines and 
the life and doctrines of our Lord is remarkable, and will strike the 
reader all through the book. He will discover that the generally 
received idea of Nirvana as nothingness or annihilation is altogether 
wrong. . . . Our Lord taught much in parables and stories; it was 
a method of instruction well suited to the minds of the people of 
the East, and we are glad to see that Dr. Carus has given a la.vgf 
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selection of the parables and stories of Buddha. There is as much 
point to them now as in the days of Buddha, and they contain 
teachings as applicable to modern people as ever they were to the 
people of India.”— The Call , San Francisco, Cal. 

11 There is here much information concerning Buddhism, which 
appears not as a religion but as a philosophy, presented as a sys¬ 
tem, but not as a very valuable one. When we have subtracted 
' the absurdities, we shall not have left much more than a few eth¬ 
ical common-places.”— Religious Herald, Hartford, Conn. 

“There is much of interest and of profit to be gleaned from 
this Gospel Buddha by the Christian people of our land and age. 
The study of comparative religions is ever growing and ever widen¬ 
ing ^and works like that of our author hasten the realisation of the 
grand ideal of a cosmic religion of truth.”— sEgis, Univ. of Wis. 

1 £ A series of .chapters of extracts from the words of Buddha, 
from what for the Buddhist corresponds to our Bible, so to express 
it. . . . Its chapters are beautiful in form and noble in sentiment. 
It is not offered in hostility to Christianity, but for study in con¬ 
nexion with the latter and in the hope of promoting spiritual reflex¬ 
ion. Those who wish to consult such an epitome will find this 
book worth heed.”— The Congregationalist , Boston. 

# 

' ‘A volume which many readers will find full of fascinating 
interest. Dr. Carus is a deeply reverent and earnest student of re¬ 
ligion, of all the religions of the world. . . . Buddhism, he of course 
admits, is a religion which knows of no supernatural revelation. 
Christianity differs radically from Buddhism in this respect, in that 
it is not a mere philosophy but a spiritual power. . . . Read with a 
pretty wakeful discrimination, this is a book which is fitted to 
widen one’s thought as to the religious nature of man everywhere ; 
to convince one of the truth that God has nowhere left himself 
without witness ; and in the end to mak^ the impression more vivid 
than ever as to the infinite transcendence of the Christ as not 
merely the teacher but the Saviour of the world.”— The Advance , 
Chicago. 
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HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


SELECTED WORKS. 

Babel and Bible. A lecture twice delivered before the German 
Emperor. By Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor of Assyriology 
in the University of Berlin. Translated from the German by 
T. J. McCormack. A brilliant exposition by a master of the •* 
significance of Assyriological research for our knowledge of 
the Old Testament. Pp., 66. Boards, 50 cents net (2s. 6d. 
net). 

N. B .—Babel and Bible . Second Lecture, in reply to the 
storm of criticism evoked by the first Lecture, wil? appear in 
the summer of 1903. 

History of the People of Israel. From the Earliest Times to 
the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. By Prof. C. 
H. Cornill, of the University of Breslau, Germany. Trans¬ 
lated by Prof. W. H. Carruth. Pages, 325, vi. Cloth, $1.50 
(7s. 6d.). In German, $2.00. A fascinating portrayal of Jew¬ 
ish history by one of the foremost of Old Testament scholars. 
Commended by both orthodox and unorthodox. 

-1 

The Prophets of Israel. By Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill. Fron¬ 
tispiece, Michael Angelo’s Moses. Cloth, with the Hebrew 
title stamped on the cover in gold. Fifth edition. Pages, 
210. $1.00 net (5s.). 

The Rise of the People of Israel. By Prof. Carl Heinrich 
Cornill. Cloth, 50 cents net (2s. 6d.). In Epitomes of Three 
Sciences. * 

The Legends of Genesis. By Dr. Hermann Gunkel, Professor 
of Old Testament Theology in the University of Berlin. Trans¬ 
lated by W. H. Carruth. Pages, 164. Cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. 
net). This work contains the very latest results of the new 
scientific investigation of Genesis, in the light of analytical 
and comparative mythology. 

The History of the Devil, and the Idea of Evil from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Dr. Paul Carus. Printed in 
two colors from large type on fine paper. Bound in cloth, 
illuminated with cover stamp from Dord. Five hundred 8vo 
pages, with 311 illustrations in black and tint. Price, $6.00 
(30s.). 

fM" Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 



A History of Egypt From the End of the Neolithic Period to 
the Death of Cleopatra VII., B. C. 30. By E. A. Wallis 
Budge, M. A., Litt. D. f D. Lit., Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Illustrated. In 
Eight Volumes. Price, $10.00 net. 

The Book of the Dead. An English Translation of the Chap- 
ters. Hymns, etc., of the Theban Recension, with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, etc. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M. A., Litt. D., 
D. Lit., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in 
the British Museum. With four hundred and twenty new 
vignettes. Three volumes. Price, per set, $3.75 net. 

Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King. Chinese-English. With Introduction, 
^^Transliteration, and Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. With a pho¬ 
togravure frontispiece of the traditional picture of Lao-Tze, 
specially drawn for the work by an eminent Japanese artist. 
Appropriately bound in yellow and blue, with gilt top. Pp., 
345. $3.00 (15s.). 

The Gathas of Zarathushtra (Zoroaster) in Metre and 
Rhythm. By Lawrence H. Mills, D. D., Hon. M. A., Pro- 
f<5£sor of Zend Philology in the University of Oxford. Large 
octavo. Pp., 196. Price, cloth, $2.00. 

Hymns of the Faith (or Dhammapada). An Ancient Anthology 
ot the Sacred Buddhist Scriptures. From the Pali by Albeit 
J. Edmunds. Pp., 109, xiii. Cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). 

The Gospel of Buddha. By Dr. Paul Carus. Eighth edition. 
m Pp., xiv, 275. Cloth, $1.00 (5s.). In German, $1.25. 

A<?vaghosha’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the 
Mahayana. Translated for the first time from the Chinese 
version, by Teitaro Suzuki. Pages, 176. Cloth, $1.25 net 

(5s. net). One of the lost sources of Buddhism. 

#■ 

Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. By Dr. Paul Carus. Pp., 
311. $1.25 (6s. 6d.). 

Chinese Fiction. By the Rev. George T. Candlin. With illus¬ 
trations from original Chinese works, specimen facsimile re¬ 
productions of texts, and translations of representative pas¬ 
sages. Giving a clear and vivid resume of Chinese romantic 
literature. Pp., 51. Paper, 15 cents (gd.). 
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Chinese Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Caras. Pp., 62. Numerous 
illustrations. Paper, 25 cents (is. 6d.). 

The Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China. By MM. Hue and 
Gabet. New edition. From the French. Two volumes. 100 
illustrations. Pp., 688. Cloth, $2.00 (10s.). One volume, 
cloth, $1.25 net (5s. net). 

Ancient India. Its Language and Religions. By Prof. H. Olden- 
berg, of Kiel. Pp., ix, no. Cloth, 50 cents net (2s. 6d.). 
Contains : (1) The Study of Sanskrit; (2) The Religion of the 
Veda ; (3) Buddhism. A popular exposition. 

The Temples of the Orient and Their Message ; In the light 
of Holy Scriptures, Dante’s Vision, and Bunyan’s Allegq^y. 
By the Author of “ Clear Round ! ” “Things Touching the 
King,” etc. With Map Showing the Ancient Sanctuaries of 
the Old World and Their Relation to Abraham’s Pilgrimage 
Pp., x, 442. Price, cloth, $4.00. A work dedicated to the 
intending missionary, with a view to broadening his concep¬ 
tion and appreciation of the great religions of the East. 

The Creation-Story of Genesis I. A Sumerian Theogony*and 
Cosmogony. ‘ By Dr. Hugo Radau. Pp., 70, vi. Boards, 75 
cents net (3s. 6d. net). 

Biblical Love-Ditties. An interpretation and new translation 
of the Song of Solomon. By Dr. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins 
University. Pp., 10. Paper, 5 cents (3d.). 

Martin Luti-ier. By Gustav Freytag. Now translated for the 
first time from the famous Bildcr aus der deutschen Ver- 
gangniheil, 26 illustrations. Pp. 130. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
net (5s.). 

English Secularism, A Concession of Belief. By George Jacob 
Iiolyoake. Pp., xiii, 146. Cloth, 50 cents net. 

Solomon and Solomonic Literature. By Moncure D. Conway. 
Pages, viii, 243. Cloth, $1.50 net (6s.). Portrays the entire 
evolution of the Solomonic legend in the history of Judaism, 
Christianity, Plinduism, Buddhism, and Parseeism, and also 
in ancient and modern folk-lore, taking up the legend of Sol¬ 
omon’s ring, Solomon’s seal, etc. 
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FICTION. 


The following stories by Dr. Paul Cams characterise impor¬ 
tant phases of the religious development of mankind : 

The Crown of Thorns. A Story of the Time of Christ. Illus¬ 
trated. Pp. 73. 75c net (3s. 6d. net). The tale is fiction of 

the character of legend, utilising materials preserved in both 
the canonical scriptures and the Apocryphal traditions, but 
giving preference to the former. Jesus is characterised by the 
impression he makes upon a Galilean gardener. We meet 
with a messiah of the type of Bar Cochba, Longinus the Ro¬ 
man ^soldier, Zebidee and his sons, and St. Paul, the great 
Apostle of the New Religion. 

*> , 

The Chief’s Daughter. A Legend of Niagara. Seven photo¬ 
gravures, 13 pen and ink drawings and half-tone illustrations. 
$1.00 net (4s. 6d.). A story which testifies to the universality 
of the idea of sacrifice and proves that all the nations are pre¬ 
pared for the reception of Christianity, i 

Eros and Psyche. Retold after Apuleius. Half-tone reproduc¬ 
tions, with ornamental borders, of the famous illustrations of 
Paul Thumann. Pp. xv, 108. $1.50 net (6s. net). The story 
clfaracterises the origin of the belief in immortality among the 
^ancient Greeks. 

Karma. A Story of Buddhist Ethics. Third Japanese art edition. 
Cr£pe paper, tied in silk. Quaintly illustrated. 75c (3s. 6d.). 
A parallel of Christ’s injunction “ Love thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self.” 

Nirvana A Story of Buddhist Psychology. (This is a compan¬ 
ion work to the story Karma.) Illustrated by a Japanese ar¬ 
tist. Pp., 93. Cloth, 60c net (3s. net). 

m 

Amitabha. A Story of Buddhist Metaphysics. This story ap¬ 
peared in The 0 £en Court , in July, August, and September, 
1902. It describes the development of what may be called 
Buddhist theology, viz., the origin of the idea of Amitllbha, 
the source of spiritual light as the Good Law, which is eternal 
and omnipresent. The main events and characters of the 
story, especially King Kanishka and the philosopher A<pva* 
ghosha are historical. (Not yet published in book form ) 
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ARTICLES RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN “THE MONIST’’ 

'i 

AND “THE OPEN COURT” 


The First Philosopher. Interpretation and Translation of a 
Fragment of Egyptian Hieroglyphic Writing of the Sixteenth 
Century Before Christ, Expounding the System of Thought of 
a Memphite Priest that Foreshadows the Philosophy of Greece. 

By James H. Breasted, Professor in the University of Chi- ^ 
cago. The Monist, April, 1902. Price, 50 Cents (2s. 6d.). 

Egyptian Religious Conceptions. By Dr. Paul Carus. A Series 
of Articles to be Published in The Open Court . 

Babylonian and Hebrew Views of Man’s Fate After Death. 
By Dr. Paul Carus. The Open Court , Vol. XV.. No. 6. io w 
cents (6d.). 

The Fairy-Tale Element in the Bible. Babylonian Cosmogony. 
The Cuneiform Tablets of the Marduk Myth. Yahveh’s Fights 
With the Dragon. The Two Hebrew Creation Stories. Del¬ 
uge Legends. Worship of the Queen of Heaven. Song of 
the Well. Etc., Etc. By Dr. Paul Carus. The Monist for 
April and July, 1901 Price, 50 cents (2s. 6d.)jsach. These 
two numbers also contain .articles on the “Resurrection of 
Christ,” by the Rev. William Weber ; on the “ Earliest^Chap- 
ter of History (Babylonia and Assyria),” by Prof. James A. 
Craig ; and on the “Authenticity of the Tao Teh King," by 
Dr. Paul Carus. 

The Two Accounts of Hagar. By Prof. Hermann Gunkel, Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. The Monist , Vol. X., No 3. 50c (2s. 6d.}> 

The Cross and Its Significance. Also Essays on : (1) The Cross 
in Central America ; (2)* The Cross Among the North Amer¬ 
ican Indians ; (3) Plato and the Cross ; (4) The Cross of Gol¬ 
gotha ; (5) Staurolatry, or The History of Cross Worship; 
and (6) The Crucifix. E?y Dr. Paul Carus. The Open Court , 
Vol. XIII., Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 11. 10 cents (6d.) each. 

Jew and Gentile in Early Christianity. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
The Momst , Vol. IX,, No. 2. 50 cents (2s. 6d.). 

The Ac-rapha ; or Unrecorded Sayings of Jesus Christ. By 
the Rev. Bernard Pick, Ph. D., D. D. The Open Court , Vol. 
XI., No. 9. 10 cents (6d.). 
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The Religio-Historical Interpretation of the New Testa- 

r 

ment ; a Study of Christianity as a Syncretic Religion. 
By Prof. Hermann Gunkel, of the University of Berlin. The 
Monist , Vol. XIII., No. 3. 50 cents (2s. 6d.). 

Evolution of Angels and Demons in Christian Theology. By 
R. Brnce Boswell, M. A., Essex, England. The Open Courts 
Vol. XIV., No. 8. 10 cents (6d.). 

Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts. By Albert J. Edmunds, 
Philadelphia. The Open Court , Vol. XIV., Nos. 2, 4, and 6; 
Vol. XV., No. 1. 40 cents (2s.). 

Certain Aspects of the Eleusinian Problem. By the Rev. 
Chafles James Wood, St. John’s Rectory, York, Penn. The 

Open Court , Vol. XIV., Nos. 10 and 11. 20 cents (is.). 

<v r 

Greek Religion and Mythology. By Dr. Paul Carus. The 
Open Court , Vol. XIV., Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12. Vol. XV., 
No. 1. 50 cents (2s. 6d.). These numbers are especially val¬ 

uable, containing over 200 fine illustrations of mythological 
subjects from the best classical sources. 

Pagan Elements of Christianity ; and the Significance of 
Jesus. By Dr. Paul Carus. The Monist , Vol. XII., No. 3. 
50 cents (2s. 6d.). 

Theology as a Science. By Dr. Paul Carus. The Monist, Vol. 
c'XII., No. 4, and Vol. XIII., No. 1. 50 cents (2s. 6d.)each. 

These two numbers also contain articles on “The Education 
of Children,” by Dr. C. H. Cornill, and “The Cosmology of 
the Sumerians,” by Dr. Hugo Radau, besides many other 
r valuable articles on psychology and the theory and history of 
science. 

Apollonius of Tyana ; A Complete Sketch of His Life and 
Career After the Original Sources. By T. Whittaker, Lon¬ 
don. The Monist , Vol. XIII., No. 2. 50 cents (2s. 6d.). 

fi 

The Greek Mysteries, a Preparation for Christianity. By 
Dr. Paul Carus. The Monist , Vol. XI., No. 1. 50 cents 

(2s. 6d.). 
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SUNDARA ROW, T. 

GEOMETRIC EXERCISES IN PAPER-FOLDING. 

Wnh Half-Tones from Photographs of Exercises. Pages x + i<8 
Cloth, $i.oo net (4s. 6d. net). 5 ’ ' 4 

COPE, E. D. % 

THE PRIMARY FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 

121 cuts. Pp. xvi, 547. Cloth, $2.00 net (10s.). 

MULLER, F. MAX. 

THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
THOUGHT. 

128 pages. Cloth, 75c (3s. 6d ). 

THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 

112 pages. 2nd Edition. Cloth, 75c (3s. 6d.). - 

ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN. 

DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. 

Three Vols., $4.00. Singly, as follows: 

1. The Darwinian Theory. 46 pages. 125 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 

2. Post-Darwinian Questions. Heredity and Utility. Pp. 33S. $1.50 

3. Post-Darwinian Questions. Isolation and Physiological Selection 

Pp. 181. $1.00. * 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 

236 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 

Third Edition, Pages, 184. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net. 

A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. 

Pages, xi., 197. Cloth, $2.00. 

SHUTE, D. KERFOOT. 

FIRST BOOK IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 

9 colored plates, 39 cuts. Pp. xvi+ 285. Price, $2.00 net (7s. 6d. net]. 


CUMONT, FRANZ. * 

THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA. 

Pages, xii., 230. $1.50 net (7s. 6d. net). 

HILBERT, DAVID, 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY. 

With many new additions still unpublished in German. Translated 
by E. J. Townsend. Pp. 140. Price, $1.00 net {4s. 6d. net). 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS. 

LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 

With portrait of the author. Pp. 172. Price, $1 00 net (4s. 6d. net). 



